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Apprenticeship  News 


From  the  Alberta  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training  Board 


Scholarships  for  Apprentices  Meet  your  Board 


The  Thygesen  Scholarship  Fund  was 
established  earlier  this  year  with  the  aim 
of  encouraging  high-achieving  appren- 
tices to  continue  their  training. 

Initiated  by  recently-retired  Alberta 
Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training 
Board  chairman  Jake  Thygesen,  the  fund 
will  award  a minimum  of  one  scholar- 
ship per  year.  Worth  up  to  $500,  this 
scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  a regis- 
tered Alberta  apprentice  who  excels  in  a 
trade,  demonstrates  financial  need  and 
submits  a letter  of  recommendation  from 
an  employer. 

Apprentices  whose  combined  marks 
rank  first,  second  or  third  in  a trade  dur- 
ing the  first  period  of  formal  training  are 
eligible  for  the  scholarship.  Those  who 
meet  the  scholarship’s  criteria  will 
receive  a letter  advising  them  that  they 
are  eligible  and  inviting  them  to  apply. 

The  first  scholarship  will  be  awarded 
in  the  fall  of  1998  and  will  be  based  on 
the  1997/98  school  year,  which  ends  July 
31, 1998. 

For  more  information  contact  the 
nearest  apprenticeship  and  industry 
training  office. 

Thygesen  Scholarship 

/Utr.acte  Ponorc  . 

The  Thygesen  Scholarship  Fund  was 
first  announced  in  January  at  the 
farewell  dinner  for  Mr.  Thygesen. 

Within  minutes  of  the  announcement 
representatives  from  Syncrude  Canada 
Ltd.  and  Waiward  Steel  Inc.  announced 
their  intentions  to  donate  funds  for  the 
scholarship.  These  donations,  all  at  the 
“Silver”  level,  are  warmly  applauded  by 
Mr.  Thygesen  and  will  make  possible  the 
award  of  a second  scholarship  in  1998. 

Individuals  and  groups  are  invited  to 
contribute  to  the  Thygesen  Scholarship 
Fund.  They  will  be  recognized  according 
to  the  following  donation  levels: 

$1  to  $499:  Contributor  Status 
$500  to  $999:  Bronze 
$1,000  to  $2,999:  Silver 
$3,000  to  $4,999:  Gold 
$5,000+:  Platinum 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to 
“The  Provincial  Treasurer”,  marked 
Thygesen  Scholarship  Fund,  and  for- 
warded to: 

Alberta  Heritage  Scholarship  Fund 
9th  Floor,  9940  - 106  St. 

Box  28000  Station  Main 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5J  4R4 

Donations  to  the  Thygesen  Scholar- 
ship Fund  are  considered  gifts  to  the 
Crown  and  are  75%  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes.  Please  include  your 
name  and  address  for  a receipt. 


Apprentices  eligible  for 
Rutherford  Scholarship 

Apprentices  are  now  eligible  to  apply 
for  Alexander  Rutherford  Scholarships. 

These  scholarships  recognize  and 
reward  exceptional  achievement  in  high 
school  and  encourage  students  to  contin- 
ue their  studies.  They  are  based  on 
marks  received  in  Grades  10,  11  and  12 
in  Alberta  with  $300,  $500  and  $700 
awarded  respectively.  The  maximum 
scholarship  value  is  $1,500. 

Applicants  must  be  Alberta  residents 
who  will  be  taking  formal  apprenticeship 
training. 

There  is  also  a reach  back  provision. 
If  you  are  currently  an  apprentice  who 
left  high  school  on  or  after  September 
30,  1980,  call  (403)  427-8640  for  mfor- 
mation  about  your  eligibility. 


Did  you  know  that  a survey-  of  Alberta 
apprentices  showed  that: 

• over  40  per  cent  of  apprentices  who 
■*caialifln  iTie  ctade  as  Jotsmeymcn  will 
be  working  as  supervisors  or  managers 
within  five  years,  and 

• many  of  them  will  become  owner- 
managers  of  a trade  related  business? 

Becoming  a journeyman  can  be  the 
beginning  of  a “journey  to  success.”  This 
journey  may  have  many  routes  and  lead 
to  many  opportunities  in  the  skilled 
trades. 

Some  journeymen  choose  to  specialize 
in  one  trade  area  and  become  recognized 
experts  in  a process  or  specialty.  There 
are  also  important  and  well-paid  support 
occupations  within  some  trade  areas 
such  as  construction  and  auto  body 
repair  estimating.  Some  journeymen  go 


Effective  January  1,  1998,  six  new 
members  were  appointed  to  the  Alberta 
Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training 
Board. 

Chairman  Cliff  Williams  is  a certified 
plumber  and  gasfitter.  He  founded  and 
operated  Williams  Plumbing  and  Heat- 
ing Co.  Ltd.  of  Edmonton,  and  has  been 
involved  in  the  construction  industry  and 
in  its  many  associations  for  several  years. 

Employers  of  persons  working  in  the 
trades  are  represented  by: 

Alexander  Munro,  Alberta  Pacific  For- 
est Products  Inc.,  Athabasca  (certified 
journeyman  millwright); 

Bill  Bussing,  Flint  Canada,  Calgary 
(degree  in  electrical  engineering); 

Mel  Raffard,  Eltec  Inc.,  Edmonton 
(certified  power  systems  electrician);  and 


into  wholesale  or  retail  sales  related  to 
their  trades.  Journeymen  can  also 
become  instructors  in  high  schools  or  in 
training  institutions.  Occupations  in 
government  inspecting  or  regulating 
often  require  trade  certificates. 

Alberta’s  Skilled  Trades  Information 
System  figures  show  that  about  10  or 
15  per  cent  of  Alberta  certified  jour- 
neymen also  apprentice  in  related 
trades,  with  the  potential  of  achieving 
dual  or  multi-certification  journeyman 
status. 

A journeyman’s  skills  and  earning 
potential  are  also  great  assets  to  those 
who  do  not  plan  to  make  a full-time 
career  in  the  trades.  For  example,  a jour- 
neyman’s wages  for  part  of  the  year  can 
fund  the  pursuit  of  another  career  or 
other  post-secondary  education. 


Lawrence  Bates,  principal,  Stadium 
Nissan  Inc.,  Calgary,  with  30  years  expe- 
rience in  the  automotive  industry. 

Employers  in  occupations  other  than 
the  trades  are  represented  by; 

Leonard  Gabert,  Federation  of  Alberta 
Gas  Co-ops  Ltd.,  Edmonton  (instrumen- 
tal in  establishing  Gas  Utility  Operator 
as  a designated  occupation);  and 

Brian  Bickley,  Syncrude  Canada  Ltd., 
Fort  McMurray  (certificate  in  industrial 
instrumentation). 

Employees  in  the  trades  are  repre- 
sented by: 

Don  Henderson,  Baseline  Collision 
Repair,  Sherwood  Park  (certified  jour- 
neyman auto  body  technician); 

Don  Lezctc,  apprenticeship  and  train- 
ing coordinator  for  Local  146,  Boiler- 
makers’ Union  in  Edmonton  (certified 
journeyman  boilermaker  and  welder); 

Brent  Bish,  Luscar/Cardinal  River 
Coals  Ltd.,  and  president  of  Local  1656 
(Hinton),  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica (certified  journeyman  heavy  equip- 
ment technician,  partsman,  and  crane 
and  hoisting  equipment  operator);  and 

Doug  Smith,  Nova  Corporation,  Air- 
drie (certified  journeyman  machinist  and 

millwrisht). 

Employees  in  occupations  other  than 
the  trades  are  represented  by: 

Markus  Jenni,  Crowne  Plaza  Chateau 
Lacombe  Hotel,  Edmonton,  (certified 
journeyman  cook);  and 

Rose  Simpson,  a construction  contrac- 
tor in  Edmonton  (certified  journeyman 
carpenter). 

The  new  chairman  and  members  will 
be  combining  their  considerable  experi- 
ence and  expertise  with  that  already 
offered  by  the  sitting  members  in  provid- 
ing leadership  to  Alberta’s  apprenticeship 
and  industry  training  system. 


Reminder  to  Apprentices 

Apprenticeship  training  tuition  fees  for  the  1998/1999  school  year; 

Classes  from  three  to  five  weeks  duration $200 

Classes  from  six  to  12  weeks  duration $37.50  per  week 

(e.g.  an  eight  week  program  is  $300) 

Apprenticeship  training  tuition  fees  for  the  1999*^000  school  year: 

Classes  from  three  to  four  weeks  duration $200 

Classes  from  five  to  12  weeks  duration $50  per  week 

(e.g.  an  eight  week  program  is  $400) 

Tuition  fees  are  payable  to  the  institution  before  classes  begin. 
Apprentices  are  responsible  for  tuition  fees.  Institutions  will  continue 
to  charge  student  association,  locker,  parking  and  other  fitcility  fees. 
Refer  to  the  information  sheet  m your  mail-out  package  for  complete 
details  on  the  institution  you  are  planning  to  attend. 

Financial  assistance  is  available  for  apprentices  while  they’re 
attending  formal  training.  For  more  information,  contaa  the  appren- 
ticeship and  industry  training  office  at  the  Alberta  Career  Develop- 
ment ^ntre  or  Canada/Alberta  Service  Centre  nearest  you. 


Make  sure  we  know  1 
where  you  are! 

We  want  to  make  sure  we  can  keep  you  informed. 
Please  help  us  keep  track  of  your  current  mailing 
address  by  returning  this  form  to  us  by  mail  or  FAX. 

If  you’re  an  employer,  please  make  copies  of  this 
form,  ask  your  journeymen  and  apprentices  to  fill 
them  out,  then  return  them  all  by  FAX  or  mail. 

Name: 

Address; 

City/Town: 

Postal  Code: 

email  address:__ 


Please  check  one:  Q Journeyman  Q Apprentice 
0 Employer  Q Association 


From  Apprentice  to  Journeyman 
and  Beyond 


. . .what's  it  all  about? 


UPDATE  is  distributed  by  the  Alberta  Apprenticeship 
and  Industry  Training  Board  in  response  to  requests  by 
many  of  you  for  more  information  about  Alberta’s 
apprenticeship  program.  Circulation  of  this  second  issue 
is  more  than  55,000.  Let  us  know  what  you  think. 
We’re  open  to  your  suggestions  and  story  ideas. 


MA!L>POSTE 


Write  us  at: 

UPDATE,  Alberta  Apprenticeship  and  Industry 
Training,  10th  floor,  10155  102  Street,  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta,  T5J  4L5. 

Fax  us  at  403-422-7376. 

Or  e-mail  comments  to:aitinfo@aecd.gov.ab.ca 
UPDATE  is  also  available  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
at  http://www.tradesecrets.org/update 


Other  (Please  specify): 

By  Mail,  please  return  to  UPDATE, 

Alberta  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training, 
10th  floor,  10155  102  St.,  Edmonton,  AB,  T5J  4L5. 
By  FAX:  to  UPDATE  at  403-422-7376 
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Going  the  distance 

If  you  can’t  go  to  your  formal  training, 
let  it  come  to  you!  Formal  training  for 
Alberta’s  electrician  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram, delivered  by  the  Northern  Alberta 
Institute  of  Technology  (WAIT),  can  now 
be  taken  through  distance  delivery.  If 
you  have  a computer  with  a modem, 
and  the  support  of  your  employer, 
you’re  all  set. 

NAU’s  distance  delivery  program  for 
electrician  apprentices  gives  you  three 
times  the  normal  course  length  to  com- 
plete your  studies  at  home.  You  receive 
an  identification  number  and  phone 
number  to  sign  on  to  NATT’s  computer 
system,  and  using  your  computer  and 
phone  lines  you  work  through  the 
required  modules  of  the  program.  A con- 
tact person  at  NATT  will  be  assigned  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Once  you  are  ready  to  test  your 
knowledge  of  a module,  NATT  will  make 
arrangements  for  you  to  write  your 
exam  at  the  institute  or  at  a location 
close  to  home.  You  will,  however,  have 
to  travel  to  NATT  for  the  lab  portion  of 
the  course. 

Bill  Yaremko,  assistant  program  head 
of  NAIT’s  electrical  division,  says  dis- 
tance delivery  has  made  a big  difference 
in  many  people’s  lives.  He  cautions  that 
the  program  is  not  for  everyone.  “It 
requires  an  apprentice  to  be  seif-motivat- 
ed and  disciplined.”  But  it  is  rewarding 
to  see  so  many  apprentices  complete 
their  formal  training  without  having  to 
move  or  temporarily  leave  their  jobs,  he 
says.  “Financially,  it  is  a plus  and  emo- 
tionally it  is  a plus  because  they  don’t 
have  to  be  away  from  their  families  or 
loved  ones  for  any  great  length  of  time.” 

Distance  delivery  is  also  great  for 
businesses.  The  experience  of  Alberta 
Envirofoeis  of  Sherwood  Park  is  a good 
example.  Like  many  companies,  Alberta 
Envirofuels  found  it  difficult  to  have 


- Electrician  training 

employees  away  attending  traditional 
classes.  NAIT’s  program  makes  it 
possible  for  its  employees  to  obtain 
training  and  maintain  full-time 
employment.  And,  after  completing  the 
program  they’re  much  more  valuable  to 
the  company. 

Of  course  apprentices  have  their  own 
reasons  for  choosing  distance  delivery. 
Journeyman  Gary  Ludwig,  who  worked 
for  Miller  Western  Pulp  in  High  Prairie 
when  he  enroled  in  the  program,  didn’t 
want  to  be  away  from  his  family  or  rent 
living  space  in  Edmonton  while  taking 
classes.  For  Lloyd  Greer  of  Coronation, 
the  biggest  draw  was  being  able  to  work 
on  the  computer.  “I  had  a real  tough 
time  in  school,  learning  with  a teacher 
and  a chalk  board,”  says  Greer.  “I’m 
one  of  those  people  who  needs  to  go  at 
his  own  speed.  ! can  go  back  and  forth 
in  the  modules  until  I’m  sure  I know  it.” 
Greer,  who  works  for  Pyramid  Elearic, 
says  he’s  been  told  he  will  probably  have 
a management  position  waiting  when  he 
gets  his  certificate. 

For  Jim  Komeison  of  Fort  McMurray, 
taking  formal  training  this  way  means 
not  having  to  take  a leave  of  absence 
from  his  job  with  Nova  Gas  Transmis- 
sion. Komeison,  who  has  completed  his 
third  year  through  distance  delivery,  says 
he  enjoys  distance  learning,  but  adds,  “I 
think  you  have  to  be  really  well  disci- 
plined and  set  a certain  amount  of  time 
every  day  where  you  will  make  yourself 
get  to  work.” 

The  NAIT  Eiectrican  distance  delivery 
program  may  be  your  option  for  success. 
If  you’d  like  more  information,  contact 
Bob  Jacobs  for  1st  and  2nd  period 
formal  training  at  (403)471-7050  or  by 
fax  at  (403)471-8906.  For  3rd  and  4th 
period  formal  training,  contact  Bill 
Yaremko  at  (403)471-8907  or  by  fax  at 
(403)471-8470. 


Individual  Learning  Module  Project 
expands  to  Pipe  and  Electrical  Trades 

Readers  of  the  January  issue  of  Update  will  remember  that  individual  learning 
modules  are  in  development  for  two  clusters  of  sue  trades  - millwright  and  machinist 
and  automotive  technician,  heavy  equipment  technician,  agricultural  mechanic  and 
motorcycle  mechanic. 

Preliminary  development  work  for  the  pipe  and  electrical  trades  began  recently 
with  an  information  session  with  presiding  officers  from  the  plumber,  steamfitter-pip- 
efitter,  gasfitter,  sprinkler  systems  installer,  electrician,  instrument  mechanic,  power 
system  electrician,  power  lineman,  electrical  rewind  mechanic,  appliance  service  tech- 
nician, communication  electrician  and  elearonic  technician  trades.  Workshops  will 
be  held  in  the  near  friture  with  representatives  from  each  trade  reviewing  and  updat- 
ing their  respective  course  outlines. 

The  goal  of  the  Individual  Learning  Modules  projea  is  to  make  sure  that  appren- 
ticeship training  keeps  up  with  work  place  changes  and  that  apprentices  and  employ- 
ers have  more  formal  traimng  choices. 


CTS  helps  Students  begin  careers 
before  they  graduate 


What  IS  CTS? 

Career  and  Technology  Studies  Pro- 
gram (CTS),  now  in  most  Alberta  high 
schools,  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  the  workplace.  In  CTS,  students 
develop  career-planning  and  technology- 
related  skills.  Now,  CTS  strands  in  five 
trades  have  also  been  accredited  toward 
apprenticeship.  These  trades  are: 

Automotive  Service  Technician 
(Mechanics  strand);  Cook  (Foods 
strand);  Hairstylist  (Cosmetology  Studies 
strand);  Welder  (Fabrication  Studies 
strand);  and  Carpenter  (Construction 
Technologies  strand). 

Here’s  how  it  works:  Provincial 
apprenticeship  committees  (PACs)  have 
approved  various  CTS  modules  for 
accreditation  in  specific  trades.  Depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  modules  CTS  stu- 
dents successfully  complete,  they  may  be 
given  credit  for  the  first  period  or,  in 
some  trades,  the  first  and  second  peri- 
ods, of  formal  training.  In  the  automo- 
tive service  technician,  cook  and  hairstyl- 
ist trades,  CTS  students  can  also  accu- 
mulate credit  to  reduce  their  hours  of 
on-the-job  training.  In  the  Cosmetology 
Studies  strand,  CTS  students  can  actually 
finish  the  formal  training  component  of 
their  hairstylist  apprenticeship  program 
while  still  in  high  school. 

This  is  true  “real  world”  preparation. 
The  PAC  for  each  trade  regularly  moni- 
tors results  to  ensure  students  are  getting 
the  training  that  reflects  the  needs  of  its 
industry. 

Other  CTS  strands  that  have  a close 
relationship  with  specific  trades  are 
being  reviewed  by  the  trade-specific 
PAC. 

Gary  Bertrand  of  Alberta  Education 
says,  “Alberta  Education  is  pleased  to  be 
able  to  work  with  apprenticeship  and 
industry  training  in  assisting  students  to 
make  a smooth  transition  from  high 


school  into  the  workplace.  Joint  agrees- 
ments  between  CTS  strands  and  Alber- 
ta’s apprenticeship  trades  enhance  the 
relevance  and  credibility  of  CTS  pro- 
grams. They  provide  meaningful  con- 
texts in  which  high  school  students  can 
develop  a range  of  employability  skills.” 

CTS  Leadership  seminar 
provides  opportunities 

If  you  arc  a CTS  teacher  and  would 
like  to  learn  more  about  accreditation  • 
and  everything  else  about  CTS  - attend 
the  CTS  ‘98  Summer  Leadership  Semi- 
nar, August  18th  to  21st  at  Olds  College. 
You  may  attend  any  number  of  days. 

The  seminar  will  offer  praaical  ideas 
for  teachers,  counsellors  and  administra- 
tors as  well  as  provide  opportunities  for 
new  and  experienced  educators  to  imple- 
ment and  enhance  delivery  of  selected 
CTS  strands.  Many  of  the  sessions  will 
be  organized  around  information  about 
CTS  in  general  or  information  specific  to 
strands. 

As  a participant,  you  will  share  ideas 
about  effective  learning  environments, 
instructional  strategies  and  assessment 
practices.  You’ll  also  have  a chance  to 
meet  with  and  hear  from  representatives 
from  industry,  post-secondary  educa- 
tion, government  and  interested  commu- 
nity organizations. 

For  more  information  about  the  semi- 
nar, contact  Louise  Beermann,  Southern 
Alberta  Professional  Development  Con- 
sortium, by  phone  at  (403)  381-5580;  by 
fax  at  (403)381-5709;  or  by  email  at 
beeimanl@cadvision.com  or, 

Gary  Bertrand,  Alberta  Education, 
Curriculum  Standards  Branch,  by 
phone  at  (403)  297-5022;  by  fax  at 
(403)  297-3842;  or  by  emaU  at 

Gbcrtrand@edc.guv.ab.ca. 

Information  is  also  available  on  the 
CTS  website;  http://ednet.edc.gov.ab.ca/cts 


Apprentices...  Don't  Miss  Out 

Are  you  feeling  left  out?  Has  everyone  else  but  you  received  their  marks?  Did  you 
not  know  until  it  was  too  late  there  was  room  in  a class,  or  about  the  class  that  was 
cancelled,  or  about  a lot  of  other  things  happening  in  your  trade? 

Maybe  you  moved  and  forgot  to  tell  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training.  If  so, 
it’s  important  that  you  keep  in  touch  with  staff  at  the  apprenticeship  and  industry 
training  office.  Keep  them  up-to-date  with  your  current  address,  phone  number  and 
place  of  employment. 

They  don’t  want  to  lose  touch  with  you.  If  they  don’t  know  where  you  are,  you  could 
be  dropped  from  their  records  and  your  apprentireship  could  be  cancelled. 

Contact  the  apprenticeship  and  industry  training  office  nearest  you  and  let  staff 
there  know  where  you  are  (see  page  3 for  a listing  of  all  offices).  E-mail 
aitinfo@aecd.gov.ab.ca 

Keep  staff  informed  so  they  can  keep  you  informed! 


There's  Nothing  Average  about  Alberta  Apprentices 


The  most  common  age  for  beginning 
an  apprenticeship  program  in  Alberta  is 
19, 20,  21  and  22  yet  statistics  show  the 
average  age  of  apprentices  is  27.  This 
doesn’t  tell  the  whole  story.  The  average 
age  is  affected  by  a small  number  of  peo- 
ple who  begin  their  apprenticeships  after 
40,  and  by  many  who  return  to  appren- 
ticeship programs  for  certification  in 
another  trade.  The  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram is  available  to  people  of  any  age, 
but  most  are  young. 

Why  go  into  apprenticeship?  We  asked 
five  young  people.  Here’s  what  they  had 
to  say: 

“I  was  always  interested  in  welding,” 
says  Jennifer  Boyer,  17.  “I  had  done  it  at 
school  and  when  I got  a 90  per  cent  in 
Welding  10,  it  was... .Wow,  maybe  this  is 
my  thing!”  Now  in  the  Registered 
Apprenticeship  Program  (RAP)  at  her 
high  school,  Boyer,  who’s  in  Grade  12, 
plans  to  complete  her  apprenticeship 
program  when  she  finishes  RAP.  “This  is 


definitely  what  I want  to  do  and  I really 
want  my  journeyman  certificate,”  she 
says. 

Besides  being  a new  machinist  appren- 
tice, John  Rickett  is  also  finishing  Grade 
12.  “I  was  undecided  about  what  I want- 
ed to  do  and  I liked  machining,  so  when 
an  apprenticeship  was  offered  to  me  at 
Tyler  Research,  I grabbed  it,”  says  the 
1.9-year-oId.  “It’s  pretty  tiring  doing  both 
at  the  same  time,  but  it  will  be  worth  it.” 

Dana  Lovell,  21,  is  in  his  third  year  of 
apprenticeship  at  Mahons  Fabricating 
and  Welding.  “I  started  working  as  a 
cabinetmaker,  but  noticed  that  the  metal 
shop  next  door  was  a lot  busier.  I applied 
there  when  I was  20  and  they  offered  me 
an  apprenticeship,”  says  Lovell.  “I  saw 
the  possibilities  of  a good  fiiture  with  a 
welding  certificate  and  I’ve  been  at  it  ever 
since.  I really  like  it.” 

Kevin  Erodziak  is  20  years  old  and 
about  to  start  his  second  year  of  the  Elec- 
trician program.  “I  think  out  of  all  the 


trades,  electrician  is  the  most  interesting. 
Power’s  always  going  to  be  there  — I 
love  the  work,”  says  Brodziak.  He  says 
he  always  wanted  to  be  employed  in  the 
electrical  field  and  is  training  on  the  job 
at  Territorial  Electric.  He  hopes  to 
remain  with  the  company  after  being  cer- 
tified. 

Jeff  Olson  enrolled  in  the  co-op 
apprenticeship  program  at  Fort 
McMurray’s  Keyano  College  and  is 
now  finishing  his  apprenticeship 
contract  at  Syncrude  Canada  Inc. 
“My  stepfather  owned  a metal  yard,  so 
I spent  my  summers  working  there,” 
says  Olson,  who  at  16  decided  welding 
was  the  career  for  him  and  moved  to  a 
high  school  that  offered  the  RAP. 
“I  really  like  working  with  metal  and 
creating  things,”  he  says.  Now  20, 
Olson  hopes  to  continue  working  for 
Syncrude  and  feels  that  becoming  a 
journeyman  will  definitely  increase  his 
chances  of  staying  on. 


Trouble  with  El 
Benefits? 


Have  you  experienced  delays 
in  the  receipt  of  your  Employ- 
ment Insurance  (El)  benefits 
while  you  attended  formal 
traimng  diiringl997/1998? 

During  your  consultation 
with  your  employer  for  the 
1998/1999  school  year,  stress 
the  importance  of  your  record 
of  employment  reaching 
HRDC  as  soon  as  possible. 

Your  efforts  now  will  help 
avoid  delays  and  later  financial 
hardship. 


June  '98 


Informecl 


'a  Vision  for  the  Future 


Responses  to  the  Phase  II  discussion  paper  from  the  Alberta  Apprenticeship 
and  Industry  Training  Board  and  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development 


Letter  to  Readers 

The  Alberta  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training  Board  {the  Board)  and  the 
Department  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development  (the  department)  are 
continuing  to  consult  with  Albertans  on  apprenticeship  and  industry  training. 

The  consultation  l>egan  with  a discussion  paper  called  A Vision  for  the  Future.  It 
was  circulated  to  Albertans  in  late  1996.  Responses  to  the  discussion  paper  were  col- 
lected and  reported  in  March  1997  in  the  paj)er  called  Keeping  You  Informed.  The 
Board  and  the  department  made  a number  of  policy  recommendations  to  the  Minis- 
ter. In  Oaober  1997  the  Minister  announced  actions  based  on  these  recommenda- 
tions. These  actions  include: 

• more  options  for  training 

• improved  Bnancial  support  for  apprentices 

• increased  promotion  of  ways  to  start  an  apprenticeship  and  recognize  prior  learning 

•more  training  opportunities  for  youth 

• increased  options  for  certification  of  workers 

• a strengthened  industry  advisory  committee  network 

In  A Vision  for  the  Future,  the  Board  asked  Albertans  about  the  need  to  review  the 
apprenticeship  and  industry  training  regulatory  framework.  There  was  general  sup- 
port for  a review.  The  Board  also  asked  Albertans  about  clarifying  the  criteria  for  the 
designation  of  compulsory  certification  trades.  A significant  number  of  respondents 
indicated  support  for  clarification. 


In  January  1998,  A Vision  for  the  Future  Phase  II  was  released.  The  paper  asked  for 
opinions  on  specific  options  relating  to  regulations  and  the  regulatory  framework  for 
apprenticeship  and  industry  training.  The  paper  also  asked  for  views  on  proposed 
criteria  for  the  designation  of  trades  and  occupations. 

The  following  article  reports  the  results  of  the  Phase  11  consultation  process.  The 
Board  and  department  are  now  considering  the  advice  received  and  are  preparing 
recommendations  to  the  Minister  on  each  of  the  proposals. 

The  Board  and  department  wish  to  thank  all  those  people  who  participated  in 
Phase  n of  the  consultation  process.  We  appreciate  the  time  you  took  to  respond  to 
the  discussion  paper  or  prepare  detailed  written  recommendations  on  specific  matters. 
Your  thoughtful  responses  and  suggestions  indicate  continued  strong  support  for 
apprenticeship  and  industry  training  in  Alberta. 

^4. 

Cliff  Williams  Shirley  Dul 

Chairman  Executive  Director 

Alberta  Apprenticeship  and  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training 

Industry  Training  Board  Advanced  Education  and 

Career  Development 


A Vision  For  The  Future  Phase  II  Consultations 

Tfie  discussion  paper  A Vision  for  the  Future  Phase  II 
was  advertised  and  distributed  to  Albertans  in  late  Janu- 
ary 1998  along  with  a Comments  Form  to  simplify 
feedback.  There  were  918  completed  comments  forms 
and  22  written  submissions  received. 

This  article  summarizes  the  views  and  comments 
received.  Not  all  the  comments  could  be  included  in  this 
article.  However,  all  comments  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  determining  the  direction  the  Board  and 
department  will  take  on  each  of  the  proposals. 


Comments  Forms,  56%  were  from  employees  and 
employee  associations,  and  36%  from  employer  and 
employer  associations.  Learning  institutions  (K-12  and 
post  secondary)  accounted  for  6%  of  the  responses. 
Other  respondents,  including  government  employees 
and  unclassified  response  forms,  accounted  for  2%  of 
the  total  respondents. 

Of  the  22  respondents  who  chose  to  provide  written 
submissions,  14  were  from  employere  and  employer  asso- 
ciations and  5 were  from  employe  and  employee  associ- 
ations. One  public-post  secondary  institution,  one 
instrurtor  and  one  group  representing  designated  occupa- 
tions accounted  for  the  remaining  3 written  submissions. 


Table  1 Respondents 

Number 

Percentage 

Employers  Total 

326 

35.5 

Individual  employers 

307 

33.4 

Employer  association 

19 

2.1 

Employees  Total 

514 

56.0 

Individual  employees 

505 

55.0 

Employee  association-s 

9 

1.0 

Learning  Institudons 

51 

5.6 

Other 

27 

2.9 

Total 

918 

100.0 

“We  would  urge  the  Board  to  implement 
whatever  changes  it  considers  necessary  to 
attract  dedicated  and  qualified  apprentices 
into  the  industry  and  to  ensure  that  there  is 
flexibility  in  administering  the  legislation  and 
the  policies. " 

- an  employer 


“We  need  those  people  who  think  they  are 
apprentices  to  actually  become  apprentices 
ahd  to  receire  me  Training  that  is  going 
to  make  them  the  heart  of  the  Alberta 
Advantage.  ” 

- an  employee  association 


“We  will  continue  to  do  our  best  using  our 
abilities  to  train  our  personnel  to  the  highest 
level  possible,  and  ensure  that  there  are 
skil!^  tradesmen  for  the  future. 

- an  employer 


Program  and  process  detail 

Excerpt  from  A Visior}  for  the  Future  Phase  H 

The  regulations  under  the  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training  Act  contain  a 
number  of  program  and  process  details.  They  prescribe  the  requirements  and 
standards  for  training  and  certification  and  contain  information  about  the 
administration  of  the  apprenticeship  and  industry  training  system.  The  appren- 
ticeship and  industry  training  regulations  contain: 

• Requirements  and  standards  of  apprenticeship  programs,  such  as: 

- Entrance  requirements. 

- Responsibilities  of  apprentices  and  employers. 

- The  granting  of  credit  for  previous  training  or  experience  in  a trade  or  occu- 
pation. 

~ The  length  of  an  apprenticeship  program. 

- Examinations. 

- The  requirements  for  certification. 

• Requirements  and  standards  of  training  programs  in  designated  occupations. 

• Information  about  the  process  for  resolving  disputes  between  employers  and 
apprentices. 

• Information  about  the  recognition  of  documents  or  certificates  as  equivalent  to 
an  Alberta  trade  or  occupational  certificate. 

• Information  about  the  recognition  of  training  and  work  experience. 


Table  2 Program  and  process  detail 


Respondents 

Employers 

Employer 

Associations 

Employees 

Employee 

Associations 

Agree  % 

77.4 

76.0 

40.7 

13.9 

Disagree  % 

22.6 

24.0 

59.3 

80.1 

"The  proposed  move  to  policies  rather  than  regulations  will 
expedite  effective  responses  to  quickly  changing  conditions. " 

- a public  post  secondary  institution 


Proposal  1.1 

The  Board  and  the  Department  pro- 
pose that  pro^am  and  process  detail  be 
removed  from  regulation  and  placed  in 
policy. 

I'able  2 summarizes  the  responses  to 
proposal  1.1.  Generally,  employer  and 
employer  associations  supported  the 
proposal,  while  less  than  half  of  the 
employees  and, employee  associations 
supported  it. 

Some  respondents  said  that  industry, 
through  the  Board,  would  have  greater 
control  over  program  and  process  detail. 
Some  employers  saw  this  as  positive. 


Some  employees  said  it  could  result  in 
industry  exerting  greater  control  over 
apprenticeship  and  industry  training  so 
the  employees  suggested  greater  guaran- 
tees be  put  in  place  to  avoid  possible 
abases. 

Some  of  the  respondents  who  did  not 
support  the  proposal  expressed  concern 
that  it  would  mean  lower  standards 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  appren- 
ticeship and  industry  training.  Some  were 
concerned  that  lower  standards  would 
lower  Alberta’s  highly  skilled  workforce 
v/hich  would  affect  Alberta’s  competitive 
advantage  and  therefore,  investment  in 
the  province. 


'The  proposal  to  remove  requirements  and  standards  from  regu- 
lation to  policy  would  not  appear  to  have  any  significant  effect  on 
the  operation  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  This  action  would  allow 
compliance  with  the  government's  deregulation  initiative  without 
any  real  changes  to  the  governance,  administration  or  delivery  of 
apprenticeship  training. " 

- an  employer  association 


"Hopefully  changes  can  be  made  easier  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  provincial  apprenticeship  committee  if  it  is  a policy  than  a 
regulation. " 

- journeyman/employee 


Entrance  requirements 


Excerpt  from  A Vision  for  the  Future  Phase  11 
Entrance  requirements  are  contained  in  the  trade  regulations.  Hie  Bo.ird  sets 
these  requirements  on  the  advice  of  the  provincial  apprenticeship  committees. 
Entrance  requirements  can  only  he  changed  by  amending  the  regulations. 


Table  3 

Entrance  requirements 

Respondents  Employers 

Employer 

Associations 

Employees 

Employee 

Associations 

Agree  % 

80.5 

77.1 

42.7 

12.7 

Disagree  % 

19.5 

22.9 

57.3 

87.3 

Proposal  1.2 

The  Board  and  the  Department  pro- 
pose that  entrance  requirements  be 
removed  from  trade  regulations  and  be 
set  in  policy.  Entrance  requirements 
would  continue  to  be  set  by  the  Board 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  provincial 
apprenticeship  committees. 

Table  3 summarizes  the  responses  to 
proposal  1.2.  Employers  and  employer 
associations  expressed  considerable  sup- 
port for  this  proposal,  while  less  than 
half  of  the  employee  and  employee  asso- 
ciations supported  it. 

Many  employers  agreed  with  the  pro- 
posal, saying  that  the  Board  should  set 
entrance  requirements  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  PACs.  Many  sup- 
ported the  proposal,  suggesting  it  was 
similar  to  Proposal  1.1. 

Some  employers  and  employees  were 
concerned  that  entrance  requiren^ents 
would  no  longer  be  enforced  if  they  were 
removed  from  regulation.  They  suggest- 
ed the  possibility  that  it  could  lower  edu- 
cation standards. 

One  employer  supported  moving 
entrance  requirements  to  policy  saying 
that  entrance  requirements  are  still  needed. 


"A  critical  component  of 
entrance  to  the  trades  is  a 
solid,  educational  background." 

- an  employer 


"The  policy  for  each  trade 
should  be  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations from  each  provin- 
cial apprenticeship  committee. " 

- a journeyman 


"This  proposal  is  similar  to 
proposal  1.1.  and  would 
appear  to  have  no  significant 
effect  on  the  operation  of  the 
apprenticeship  system. " 

- an  employer  association 


"Ratios  must  remain  in  regulation  to  place  some  level  of 
commitment  on  all  consumers  of  apprenticeship  training. 

Without  regulation,  little  would  remain  to  encourage  the  training 
and  certification  of  the  highly  mobile  workforce. " 

- an  employee  association 


Apprentice  wage  percentages 


Journeyman/apprentice  ratios 


Excerpt  from  A VIsior)  for  the  Future  Phase 
lourneyman  to  apprentice  ratios  that  arc  set  out  in  Icgisiat.on  help  ensure  that 
apprentices  learn  their  skills  in  an  environment  of  appropriate  supervision  and 
safety.  Supervised  on-the-job  training  and  wtirk  experience  arc  an  important 
part  of  apprentices’  training.  Under  the  current  legislation,  employers  who  train 
apprentices  must  employ  a certain  number  of  certified  journeymen  for  each 
apprentice  employed.  • . i l • i 

Journeyman/apprcnticc  ratios  vary  among  trades,  based  on  the  particular 
needs  of  each  trade.  In  most  cases,  the  ratio  is  one  journeyman  to  one  appren- 
tice. To  determine  the  journcyman/apprenticc  ratio,  employers  count  the  num- 
lK*r  of  journeymen  actively  engaged  in  the  trade  and  available  to  provide  direction 
and  supervision  to  the  apprentice. 

The  provincial  apprenticeship  committee  for  each  trade  recommends  joumey- 
man/apprenticc  ratios  to  the  Board.  The  ratio  is  included  in  the  trade  regulation 
made  by  the  Board  and  approved  by  the  Minister.  The  ratio  can  be  changed 
only  by  amending  the  regulation. 


Table  4 Journeyman/Apprentice  ratios 

Respondents 

Employers 

Employer  Employees 

Employee 

Associations 

Associations 

Comments  Forms 
Agree  % 

86.0 

86.4  91.8 

100.0 

Disagree  % 

14.0 

13.6  8.2 

- 

Proposal  1.3 

No  change  to  the  joumeyman/appren- 
tice  ratios.  They  remain  in  regulation 
and  the  norm  would  continue  to  be  one 
journeyman  to  one  apprentice.  All  jour- 
ncyman/apprentice  ratios  currently  in 
regulation,  including  those  that  are 
greater  or  less  than  1:1  would  be 
retained. 

Table  4 summarizes  the  responses  to 
proposal  1.3.  The  proposal  received 
strong  support. 

There  were  many  views  expressed  on 
this  proposal  including  suggestions  to 
change  the  ratios  in  specific  trades. 
Some  employers  suggested  lowering  the 
ratios  in  specific  trades,  while  other 
employers  suggested  the  ratios  remain  as 
they  are.  Some  employees  suggested  the 
ratios  be  increased  or  remain  at  1:1  to 
trnprove  or  maintain  the  quaMt>'  of  super- 
vision and  training. 

An  employer  and  an  employer  associa- 
tion suggested  the  ratio  system  could  be 
replaced  with  *‘a  qualitative,  criteria- 
based  measure  or  standard.”  They  sug- 
gest the  regulations  pertaining  to  ratios 
remain  in  place  on  an  interim  basis, 
“with  a commitment  from  the  Board  to 
explore  better,  alternate  ways  to  ensure 
quality  of  training.” 


"The  underlying  issue  is  the 
quality  of  training,  work  and 
safety  of  apprentices. " 

♦ an  employer  association 


"Only  an  apprentice  in  his 
final  year  of  training  should  be 
allowed  to  work  with  limited 
supervision. " 

- a journeyman/employee 


"The  ratio  of  one  apprentice*^ 
to  one  journeyman  should  be 
the  standard  and  that  flexibility 
should  be  introduced  to  allow 
for  variance  depending  on 
the  trades  involved  and  the 
employer's  capability  to 
provide  training  opportunity. " 

- an  employer 


Excerpt  from  A Vision  for  the 
Future  Phase  11 

Minimum  apprentice  wages  are 
prescribed  in  each  trade  regulation  as 
a percentage  of  the  wages  the 
employer  pays  to  journeymen.  The 
percentage  increases  as  the  apprentice 
completes  each  period  of  apprentice- 
ship training.  The  percentages  vary 
among  the  trades.  TTiey  are  set  by  the 
Board  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
provincial  apprenticeship  committees. 

The  wage  percentage  applies  to  all 
employers  within  a trade.  Since  jour- 
neyman wages  are  not  prescribed, 
they  may  vary  from  employer  to 
employer.  Therefore  the  actual  wages 
paid  to  apprentices  may  also  vary. 


"Employers  must  be  encour- 
aged to  implement  increases  as 
training  advances  but  there 
should  not  be  arbitrary  guide- 
lines that  might  discourage 
employers  from  paying  rates 
that  are  required  to  attract 
quality  apprenticeship  candi- 
dates. " 

- an  employer  association 


Proposal  1.4 

The  Board  and  the  Department  pro- 
pose that  apprentice  wages  would  be 
removed  from  regulations.  The  Board 
would  encourage  the  continued  recogni- 
tion that  fair  wages,  including  progres- 
sive increments  to  wages  as  training  levels 
are  completed,  are  a cornerstone  of  the 
effective  operation  of  Alberta’s  appren- 
ticeship and  industry  training  system. 

Table  5 summarizes  the  responses  to 
proposal  1.4.  Support  for  this  proposal 
ranged  from  slight  support  from  employ- 
ers and  stronger  support  from  employer 
associations  to  very  little  support  from 
employees  and  employee  associations. 

Some  employers  and  employees  said 


that  wages  are  not  a training  issue  and 
should  not  be  in  the  legislation  relating 
to  apprenticeship.  They  said  that  wages 
should  be  in  the  Employment  Standards 
Code  and  that  the  market  should  deter- 
mine wages. 

Some  employers  and  employees  sug- 
gested that  some  employers  may  take 
advantage  of  apprentices  if  wage  percent- 
ages are  removed  from  regulation.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  employers  said  that 
the  regulated  percentages  discourage 
them  from  hiring  first  year  apprentices. 

Some  employees  suggested  that  remov- 
ing wage  incentives  would  cause  a decline 
in  the  number  of  apprentices  attending 
and  completing  formal  instruction. 


"The  scale  is  an  effective 
recruitment  tool  for  appren- 
tices. " 

- a training  institution 


"By  definition,  apprentices  are 
learners.  Their  economic  clout 
and  ability  to  negotiate  their 
own  wage  isn't  very  strong. " 

- an  employee  association 


'This  one  is  a tough  call.  I 
believe  in  free  enterprise  but 
also  think  wages  must  be  'fair' 
market  value." 

- a journeyman/employer 


"Let  the  market  decide. 

Right  now  we  pay  more  than 
the  minimum. " 

- an  employer 


"Wages  would  drop.  Quality 
would  drop. " 

- an  apprentice 


Table  5 Apprentice  wage  percentages 


Respondents 

Employers 

Employer 

Associations 

Employees 

Employee 

Associations 

Agree  % 

52.0 

70.9 

24.4 

7.3 

Disagree  % 

48.0 

29.1 

75.6 

92.7 

"Employers  would  be  able  to  pay  apprentices  anything  they 
want  and,  for  certain,  there  would  be  apprentices  making  a lot  less 
money  " 

- an  apprentice 


Criteria  for  the  Designation  of  all  Trades 


Bxcerpt  from  A Vision  for  the  Future  Phase  // 

C-urrentiy,  a regulation  destribes  what  information  an  application  for  designation  under  the  Apprenticeship  and  Industry 
I raining  Act  should  contain.  The  fall  1996  discussion  paper  proposed  that  the  Board  work  with  industry 
to  clarify  the  criteria  for  designation  as  a compulsory  certification  trade.  As  the  Board  considered  these  criteria,  it  realized 
that  criteria  for  designating  optional  certification  trades  was  also  required. 

The  Board  may  recommend  that  a trade  he  designated  when  industry  identifies  a need  for  workers  to  have  certain  skills  and 
knowledge  to  work  competently. 


"Safety  should  always  be 
first  and  foremost. " 
- an  apprentice 


Table  6 Criteria  for  the  designation  of  all  trades 


Employers 


Employer 


Employees 


Criterion  1 
Criterion  2 
Criterion  3 
Criterion  4 
Criterion  5 
Criterion  6 


Agree 

Disagree 

Associations 

Agree  Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Associations 
Agree  Disagree 

93.6 

6.4 

93. 

6.8 

77.1 

22.9 

79.8 

20.2 

94.6 

5.4 

89.0 

n.o 

73.6 

26.4 

84.8 

15.2 

91.9 

8.1 

95.8 

4.2 

86.5 

13.5 

100.0 

80.0 

20.0 

69.0 

31.0 

59.9 

40.1 

78.7 

21.3 

87.2 

12.8 

87.7 

12.3 

75.6 

24.4 

85.9 

14.1 

89.8 

10.2 

77.5 

22.5 

72.7 

27.3 

61.0 

39.0 

"There  must  be  an  industry 
need  or  a planned  future 
need  to  develop  trades. 

This  will  ensure  industry 
support  and  subsequent 
apprenticeship  training. " 
~ an  employer 


"The  criteria  appear  to 
be  comprehensive  and  well 
thought  out " 

- an  employer  association 


Proposal  2.1 

The  Board  and  the  Department  pro- 
pose that,  when  the  Board  reviews  appli- 
cations for  designation  as  trade,  it  con- 
sider the  extent  of  industry  support  for 
the  proposed  designation,  and  the  fol- 
lowing, as  applicable: 

1. The  range  of  skills  and  the  depth  of 
technical  knowledge  required  to  work 
in  the  proposed  trade  and  industry's 
desire  for  recognition  of,  or  training 
for,  these  skills  and  knowledge. 

2.  Whether  the  proposed  trade  would 
provide  for  a viable  career. 

3. The  degree  of  overlap  with  existing 
trades,  or  duplication  of  existing  train- 
ing or  certification  in  any  other  occu- 
pation. 


4.  Whether  the  proposed  trade  would 
require  further  authorization  horn  oth- 
er government  departments  or  agen- 
cies. 

5.  The  impact  of  the  proposed  designa- 
tion in  Alberta  and  other  provinces 
and  territories. 

6.  Whether  the  estimated  annual  number 
of  new  apprentices  entering  the  pro- 
posed trade  would  allow  a viable  train- 
ing program. 

Table  5 summarizes  the  responses  to 
proposal  2.1.  There  is  relatively  strong 
support  for  all  the  criteria. 

Some  employees  said  trades  cross 
industries.  They  wondered  how  industry 
support  would  be  determined. 


An  employer  said  a viable  career  is  dif- 
ficult to  assess  and  suggested  using  5 
years  as  a benchmark.  An  employee  sug- 
gested 20  years. 

Some  employers  and  employees  were 
concerned  about  other  government 
involvement  in  apprenticeship  and  indus- 
try training.  Other  employees  said 
Workers  Compensation  Board,  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety,  and  Environ- 
mental Protection  should  be  involved. 

Some  employers  and  employees  sug- 
gested harmonization  between  provinces 
to  promote  or  help  enhance  mobility. 
Some  employees  suggested  this  was  not 
important  as  Alberta  may  have  different 
needs  than  other  provinces. 


"Having  a standardized 
and  objective  set  of  criteria  is 
sensible  for  those  people  who 
want  to  see  their  ‘occupation' 
formalized  into  a trade. " 

- an  employee  association 


"When  a person  is  trained 
and  certified  in  Alberta  they  are 
recognized  North  America 
wide.  Other  provinces  should 
be  encouraged  to  work  with 
Alberta. " 

- a learning  institution 


Criteria  for  the  Designation  of 

Compulsory  Certification  Trades 


Restricted  Activities 


Excerpt  from  A Vision  for  the  Future  Phase  11 

Certification  in  a compulsory  certification  trade  is  effectively  a license  to  work. 

Someconsider  it  a restriction  on  individuals’  access  to  employmrat  oppormniries 

and  a control  on  the  supply  of  skilled  labour.  Others  note  that  the  system  par- 
ticularly supports  small  employers,  by  ensuring  that  all  employers  must  use 
trained  workers,  thus  promoting  a level  and  competitive  environment.  Compul- 
sory certification  trades  include  electrician,  plumber,  gasfitter,  crane  and  hoisting 
equipment  operator,  automotive  service  technician  and  others. 

Public  safety,  combined  with  the  strength  of  industry’s  interest  in  having  com- 
pulsory certification  designation,  has  been  an  important  guiding  criterion  for  the 
review  of  applications  for  compulsory  designation.  While  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  a risk  assessment  approach  may  not  be  possible,  members  of  the  public 
likely  expect  some  evaluation  to  be  made  of  the  risk  associated  with  the  work  of 
certain  trades.  They  likely  expect  that  training  will  be  required  for  working  in 
those  trades. 


Excerpt  from  A Vision  for  the  Future  Phase  II 

It  was  suggested  that  within  the  compulsory  certification  trades,  there  is  a need 
to  identify  work  activities  that  could  be  restricted  to  individuals  who  are  qualified 
to  perform^hr^e  activities,  and  the  activities  that  could  he  unrestricted.  At  pre- 
sent, "^aFf^uIaHwirH^lcReauIes  that  Iden^  fte  undertakings  that  consti- 
tute a trade  and  the  tasks,  activities  and  functions  that  come  within  a trade  and 
can  be  performed  only  by  an  individual  qualified  to  work  in  that  trade. 

The  proposal  was  for  the  provincial  apprenticeship  committees  to  consider 
identifying  restricted  and  non-restricted  activities  in  their  trades. 


Table  8 Restricted  activities 

Respondents  Employers 


Agree  % 
Disagree  % 


77.3 

22.7 


Employer 

Associations 

83.7 

16.3 


Employees  Employee 

Associations 
46.8  19.9 

53.2  80.1 


Table  7 Criteria  for  the  designation  of  compulsory 
certification  trades 


Respondents 

Agree  % 
Disagree  % 


Employers 

91.8 

8.2 


Employer 

Associations 

100.0 


Employees  Employee 

Associations 
90.3  100.0 

9.7 


Proposal  2.2 

When  the  Board  reviews  applications 
for  designation  as  a compulsory  certifica- 
tion trade,  it  considers  all  the  following: 

1. The  extent  of  industry  support  for 
the  proposed  compulsory  certifica- 
tion designation. 

2. 'rfae  demonstrated  need  for  proven 
competency  to  perform  the  work  of 
the  trade  because  of  one  or  more  ofi 
a.Dangerous  substances^ 
bJDangerous  or  destructive  equipment 
cDangerous  techniques  or  practices 
used  in  performing  the  work  of  the 
proposed  trade. 

3.  The  scope  and  degree  to  which  the 
materials  and  methodology  of  pro- 
posed trade,  if  improperiy  affiled,  may 
harm  members  of  the  public,  or  woric- 
os,  or  may  have  die  resulting  product 
or  activity  put  the  public  at  risk. 

Table  7 summarizes  the  responses  to 
proposal  2.2.  There  was  strong  support 
for  this  proposal. 

Some  employers,  employees  and 


employee  associations  suggested  that 
public  protection  and  safety  should  be  a 
major  consideration  in  compulsory  certi- 
fication trades. 

An  employer  suggested  compulsory 
certification  have  a sunset  clause  for  an 
automatic  review  every  five  years. 


"Must  expect  a reasonable 
level  of  saidty  for  human  life  is 
the  bottom  line. " 

- a learning  Institution. 


"The  potential  for  harm  to 
the  public  must  be  demonstrat- 
ed, not  just  potential  or  theo- 
retcal.  _ 


Proposal  2.3 

The  Board  and  the  Department  pro- 
pose that  provincial  apprenticeship  com- 
mittees consider  identifying  restricted 
and  non-restricted  activities  in  their 
trades. 

Table  8 summarizes  the  responses  to 
proposal  2.3.  Most  employers  and 
employer  associations  supported  this 
proposal.  However,  less  than  half  of  the 
employees  and  employee  associations 
supported  the  proposal. 

Some  employers  and  employees  suggest- 
ed that  restricted  activities  would  make 
trades  less  attractive  as  career  options  and 
that  restricted  activities  would  promote 
the  use  of  helpers  and  unskilled  workers. 

Some  employers  and  employees  said 
the  proposal  could  reduce  the  number  of 
apprenticeship  positions  available  and  as 
a result,  in  the  long  run,  the  number  of 
journeymen. 

Some  employers  and  employees  sug- 
gested the  proposal  would  lead  to  the 
fragmentation  of  trades. 


“The  Board  or  department 
should  provide  a framework  or 
set  of  guidelines  within  which 
the  provincial  apprenticeship 
committees  would  operate  in 
fulfilling  this  task." 

- an  employer  association 


"A  consequence  of 
unrestriaed  activities  will  be 
numerous  helpers  who  are 
assisting  a Journeyman  and/or 
registered  apprentice. " 

- an  employer 


"We  agree  with  the  criteria 
that  are  put  forward  in  the 
review." 

- an  employee  association 


"Ernployees  should  be  handling  these  materials  only  if  they're 
qualified  and  competent  to  do  so." 

- an  apprentice 


'This  proposal  to  identify 
restricted  and  non-restricted 
activities  within  a trade  maybe 
a workable  means  to  address 
the  problems  created  by  com- 
pulsory trade  designations. " 

- an  employer  association 


"Appren  tices  require  all  the 
experiences  they  can  acquire  to 
be  a well  rounded  and  educat- 
ed journeyman." 

-journeyman/employee 


"An  apprentice  must  learn  all 
the  different  aspects  of  the 
trade  in  order  to  be  a true  jour- 
neyman. " 

- an  apprentice 


Designated  Occupations 


'There  is  a need  to  differentiate  between  a 'trade'  which  follows 
the  apprenticeship  model  and  an  'occupation'  where  training  does 
not  foiiow  the  apprenticeship  model " 

- an  empioyer 


Proposal  2.4 

The  Board  and  the  Department  pro- 
pose that  the  Board  set  standards  and 
award  credentials  for  the  achievement  of 
compctcneics  in  designated  occupations 
and  that  the  name  “dcsitpiated  occupa- 
tion" be  changed. 

Table  9 summaries  the  responses  to 
proposal  2.4,  There  was  considerable 
support  for  the  recommendation  of  com- 
potencies  proposal  from  employers  and 
employer  associations.  Employee  sup- 
port was  weak  and  employee  associa- 
tions slightly  stronger  for  the  proposal. 

An  employer  said  there  is  a need  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  “trades”  where  training 
follows  the  apprenticeship  model  (on  the 
job  training  and  formal  instruction)  and 
“occupations”  where  training  docs  not. 

An  employee  supported  the  proposal 
as  long  as  recognition  comes  after  “high 
standards”  arc  met. 

Employee  asstxaadons  said  that  designated 
occupations  should  never  arise  from  the 
fragmentation  of  existing  viable  trades. 

Those  involved  in  designated  occupa- 
tions said  the  name  should  not  be  changed. 


Dai.n  throughout  thu  report  represents  results 
from  the  0)mmcnts  Form  included  in  A Vision 
(nr  the  huture  Phase  II  discussion  paper.  F/nploycr, 
employer  awociation,  employee  and  employee 
auticiation  arc  reported  for  reader  intcresc 


"Unless  some  other  title  can 
be  devised  that  is  far  better, 
we  would  suggest  that  a name 
change  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive and  only  serve  to  create 
confusion  amongst  employees, 
employers  and  the  general 
public." 

- an  employer  association 


"Currently,  It  Is  felt  that  the 
process  of  Designated  Occupa- 
tions is  too  similar  to  that  of 
Designated  Trades,  without 
having  the  benefit  if  the  finan- 
cial and  human  resources  that 
are  made  available  to  occupa- 
tions seeking  Trade  status. " 

- an  employee  association 


“A  certificate  of  achievement 
is  worth  a lot. " 

- a journeyman/employee 


Good  work.  Good  pay.  Great  careers! 


The  trades  are  hot. 

AJourneyman  Certificate  could  be  your 
ticket  to  the  future! 

If  you’re  thinking  about  choosing  (or  changing)  a 
career,  the  time  has  never  been  better  to  look  at  the 
trades  - plenty  of  employers  need  more  and  more 
skilled  workers. 

And  the  apprenticeship  system  - where  you  earn  while  you 
learn  - has  never  been  better! 

Completing  your  apprenticeship  can  be  just  the  beginning 
of  your  career  path.  Many  tradespeople  are  promoted  to 
supervisory  and  management  positions.  Some  operate 
their  own  businesses.  And,  because  Alberta-certified 
tradespeople  are  respected  everywhere,  lots  of  them 
travel  the  world. 

There  are  innovative  ways  to  begin  apprenticeship 
programs  while  you’re  still  in  high  school. 

If  you’re  older  than  that,  your  previous 
training  and/ or  work  experience  in  a trade 
may  give  you  advanced  standing  in  your 
apprenticeship  program. 

Looking  for  a hot  ticket  to  the  future? 

Check  out  the  trades! 

CaU  310-0000  toU-free 

Ask  for  the  Apprenticeship  and  Industry 
Training  office  nearest  you.  They’ll  tell  you 
everything  you  need  to  know  about  a career 
in  Alberta’s  skilled  trades. 

www.tradesecrets.org 


y4lbsila 

ADVANCED  EDUCATION  AND 
CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
Apprenticeship  and  Industry 
Training  Board 


IJn  doing  something  I love  to  do,  and  the 
trade  will  be  a great  stepping-stone  toward 
the  day  when  I own  my  own  business' 

- (Jennifer,  apprentice  welder) 


June  '98 


The  Alberta  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training  Board  (the  Board),  through  Provincial  Apprenticeship  Committees  (PAC's)  and  Occupational  Training  Cornmittecs  (OTC  s), 

sets  the  standards  and  requirements  of  apprenticeship  and  occupational  training  programs.  The  formal  training  is  based  on  course  outlines  developed  by  members 
of  these  industry  advisory  committees.  The  course  outlines  are  revised  regularly  to  keep  in  step  vyith  today's  workplace  needs.  One  or  more  of  Alberta  s technical 
institutes  and  community  colleges  provide  formal  training  in  most  trades. 


Each  trade  and  occupation  listed  below  has  information  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you  or  someone  you  know.  If  your  trade  or  occupation  is  missing, 
stay  tuned  for  future  issues  of  UPDATE.  We'll  report  what's  current  as  the  industry  advisory  committees  provide  their  news. 

Do  you  have  questions  about  apprenticeship  or  any  of  the  trades  and  designated  occupations?  Call  310-0000  toll-free  anywhere 
in  Alberta  and  ask  for  the  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training  office  at  the  Alberta  Career  Development  Centre  near  you. 


More  Info: 


Bonnyville 

Career  Development 

Centre 

New  Park  Place,  Box8115 
5201  -44  Street 
Bonnywile,  AB  T9N  2J4 
Tel:  B26-4175 
Fax:  B26-1904 


Calgary 

Career  Development 
Centre 

7th  Floor, 

Century  Park  Place 
855  • 8th  Avenue  SW 
Calgary,  AB  T2P3P1 
Tel:  297-6457 
Fax:  297-4492 

Calgary 

Canada/  Alberta 
Service  Centre 

Fisher  Park  II 

100-6712  Fisher  Street  SE 
Calgary,  AB  T2H  2A7 
Tel:  258-4733 
Fax:  258-4719 


Edmonton 

Career  Development 
Centre 

7th  Floor,  South  Tower 
Seventh  Street  Plaza 
10030-  107  SUeet 
Edmonton,  A0  T7A1S8 
Tel:  427-8517 
Fax;  422-3734 


Fort  McMurray 
Career  Development 
Centre 

7dr  Floor,  Provincial  Building 
991 5 Franklin  Avenue 
Fort  McMunay,  AB  T9H2K4 
Tel;  743-7192 
Fax:  743-7492 


Grande  Prairie 
Career  Development 
Centre 

4th  Floor,  Nordic  Court 
10014-99  Street 
Grande  Prairie,  AB  T8V  3N4 
Tel;  538-5240 
Fax:  538-5237 

Hinton 

Career  Development 
Centre 

Yeliowhead  Building 
437  Gregg  Avenue 
Hinton,  AB  T7V1N1 
Tel:  865-8293 
Fax:  865-8269 


Lethbridge 

Career  Development 

Centre 

Room  280,  Provindal  Building 
200  - 5th  Avenue  South 
Lethbridge,  AB  T1J4C7 
Tel;  381-5380 
Fax:  381-5795 

Medicine  Hat 
Career  Development 
Centre 

104  Provindal  Building 
346  - 3rd  Sueei  SE 
Medidne Hat,  AB  T1A0G7 
Tel:  529-3580 
Fax:  529-3564 


Peace  River 

Career  Development 
Centre 

9715-100  Street 
Bay  900-28 

Peace  River,  AB  TBS  1T4 
Tel:  624-6211 
Fax;  624-6476 


Red  Deer 

Career  Development 
Centre 

205  Provincial  Building 
4920-51  Street 
Red  Deer,  AB  T4N  6K8 
Tel:  340-5151 
Fax:  340-7086 


Slave  Lake 

Career  Development 
Centre 

Box  787 

101  Main  Street  SE 
Slave  Lake,  AB  TOG  2A0 
Tel:  849-7290 
Fax:  849-7356 


Vermilion 

Career  Development 
Centre 

Box  26, 1st  Floor, 

Provindal  Building 
4701  - 52  Street 
Vermilion.  AB  T9X1J9 
Tel:  853-8150 
Fax;  853-8203 


Appliance  Service 
Technician 

Formal  training  in  the  appli- 
ance service  technician  trade 
had  very  low  attendance  of 
apprentices  during  the  1997- 
98  school  year.  To  ensure  that 
formal  training  continues  to  be 
available  in  this  trade  appren- 
tices are  required!  See  article, 
page  4. 

The  individual  learning  mod- 
ule project  hofr-enpaoBed  to  - 
include  the  electrical  trades. 
See  article,  page  2. 

Focus  on 

Auto  Body  Technician 

For  some  time  now,  auto- 
motive manufacturers  have 
been  improving  vehide  perfor- 
mance and  collision  safety 
through  the  use  of  advanced 
engineering  technology. 

Rapid  manufacturing 
advances  have  placed  an 
unprecedented  training 
demand  on  the  collision  repair 
industry.  The  complexities  of 
the  modern  automobile  have 
forced  technidans  to  consider 
specializing  within  the  trade. 
Traditionally,  a journeyman 
auto  body  te^nidan  worked  in 
all  aspects  of  the  trade.  The 
move  to  lighter,  more  energy 
efficient  vehicles  has  changed 
the  way  vehides  are  repaired, 
and  the  way  technidans  are 
trained.  Because  of  these 
changes,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Auto  Body  Technician 
Provindal  Apprenticeship  Com- 
mittee, tile  Board  approved  the 
creation  of  aaft  areas  within 
the  auto  body  trade.  This 
reflects  a long  standing  indus- 
try goal  of  allowing  tedinidans 
tc  spedalize  in  a aaft. 

There  are  three  options 
open  to  apprentices:  collision 
and  refinl^ing,  or  just  collision, 
or  just  refInishing.  Each  of 
these  allows  an  employer  and 
arr  apprentice  to  identify  a 
route  for  the  apprenticeship 
program  that  meets  the  profes- 
sional goals  of  the  apprentice 
and  ensures  high  productivity 
in  tire  shop. 

Car!  Matthews  of  ProCraft 
Collision  In  Innisfall,  and  his 
employer,  Brua  Sorenson,  see 
refinishIng  as  the  best  option 
for  Matthews.  This  is  bas^  on 
a combination  of  Procraft's 
staffing  requirements,  and 
Matthews'  meticulous  work 
habits  and  excellent  color 
vision.  Previously  trained  as  a 


military  vehicle  specialist, 
Matthews  says  he  wijoys  work- 
ing with  his  hands  and  the  per- 
fection required  in  the  refinish- 
ing aaft.  Wso,  since  refinishing 
work  does  not  depend  on  good 
weather,  Matthews  is  busy  year 
round. 

Brenda  McWilliams,  a 3rd 
period  apprentice,  has  deeded 
the  collision  and  refinishing 
route  is  best  for  her. 

Eurasia  Auto  Ltd.  before  enter- 
ing the  3rd  period  class  at 
NAIT,  says  she  spends  most  of 
her  time  working  on  high  end, 
exotic  cars  like  Porsches  and 
Ferraris.  She  plans  to  make  use 
of  her  newly-acquired  heavy 
collision  repair  skills  in  the 
damage  appraisal  field. 

BASF  Business  Development 
Manager  Allen  Palecheck 
earned  his  journeyman  certifi- 
cate in  1982  and  his  bachelor 
of  administration  degree  in 
1988  (BASF,  is  a multinational 
corporation  that  supplies  the 
automotive  refinishing  indus- 
try). Palecheck,  who  is  also  a 
corporate  trainer  with  BASF, 
sees  great  opportunities  for 
apprentices  in  the  auto  body 
technician  trade.  He  says 
women  often  excel  in  the  refin- 
ishing craft,  bringing  superior 
color  vision  and  a sense  of 
finesse  to  the  trade. 

For  inforrrration  about  a 
career  in  the  auto  body  techni- 
cian trade  or  any  of  its  craft 
areas,  contact  the  nearest 
apprenticeship  and  industry 
training  office  (see  above). 
Automotive  Service 
Technician 

The  Provincial  Apprentice- 
ship Committee  (PAC)  has 
endorsed  the  concept  of  non- 
apprentices  attending  appren- 
ticeship classes,  vititere  space 
permits.  The  com.mittee  feels 
this  is  an  excellent  opportuni^ 
to  inaease  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  labour  force  at 
least  some  automotive  back- 
ground. The  PAC  also  sees  this 
as  a way  for  some  journeymen 
to  update  their  skills. 

Baker 

The  baker  trade  new  Blue 
Book*  (record  book)  was 
impiementsd  in  February  1998, 
A commercial  baking  program 
delivered  by  SAIT  at  Hobbema, 
Alberta  was  acaedited  by  the 
Baker  Provindal  Apprenticeship 
Committee  in  Mardi  1998.  It  is 


being  delivered  at  the  Samson 
Band  administration  office. 
Boilermaker 

The  delivery  of  formal  train- 
ing for  the  boilermaker  appren- 
ticeship program  is  being  re- 
located to  Souch  Campus, 
NAIT,  in  Edmonton  for  the 
1998-99  school  year. 

The  Provincial  Apprentice- 
ship Committee  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  a practi- 


4aU 


Certificate  Program, 

Bricklayer 

Thanks  to  a co-operative 
effort  between  the  Board,  SAIT 
and  the  Masonry  Contractors 
Assodation  of  Wberta  (Edmon- 
ton Chapter),  apprentices  from 
the  northern  part  of  the 
province  enjoyed  delivery  of 
formal  training  in  Edmonton  for 
the  first  time  in  12  years.  A 
pilot  project  scheduled  an  addi- 
tional 1st  period  class  in 
Edmonton  in  Mardi.  With  the 
upswing  in  the  economy  and  a 
strengthening  masonry  indus- 
try, apprentice  numbers  are 
growing  at  such  a rate  that 
additional  formal  training  class- 
es may  be  required  for  the 
1998-99  schoclterm. 
Cabinetmaker 

The  Cabinetmaker  Provindal 
Apprenticeship  Committee 
(PAC)  subcommittee  has 
acknowledged  tiiat  its  industry 
is  changing,  and  that  training 
and  examinations  must  reflect 
what  is  happening  in  tiie  indus- 
try. All  period  examinations 
have  been  reviewed  by  the 
PAC,  and  changes  to  reflect 
current  industry  trends  are 
being  processed.  Development 
of  the  cabinetmaker  Blue  Book 
(record  book)  began  in  March 
and  is  antidpated  to  be  imple- 
mented by  September  1998. 
Carpenter 

weekly  Apprenticeship 
Training  (WAT),  one  day  a 
week,  will  be  implemented  for 
the  carpenter  trade  at  Leth- 
bridge Community  College 
in  the  fail  of  1998.  For 
more  information,  please 
contact  Craig  Bennett  at 
(403)320-3419. 
Construction  Craft 
Labourer  (Designated 
Occupation) 

The  'grandfather'  provision 
for  certification  as  a construc- 
tion aaft  labourer  is  in  effect 
until  Dec.  31,  1998.  Labourers 
with  at  least  3,000  hours  of 
construction  experience  may  be 


eligible  for  certification  under 
this  provision.  The  Occupation- 
al Training  Committee  will  be 
working  throughout  the  spring 
to  define  ongoing  certification 
requirements  and  to  review 
training  activities. 
Communication 
Electrician 

The  individual  learning  mod- 
ule project  has  expanded  to 
indude  the  pipe  and  electrical 
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Formal  training  in  the  com- 
munication electrician  trade 
had  very  low  attendance  of 
apprentices  during  the  1997- 
98  school  year.  To  ensure  that 
formal  training  continues  to  be 
available  in  this  trade,  appren- 
tices are  required!  See  article, 
page  4. 

Concrete  Finisher 

Formal  training  in  the  con- 
crete finisher  trade  had  very 
low  attendance  of  apprentices 
during  the  1997-98  school 
year.  To  ensure  that  formal 
training  continues  to  be  avail- 
able In  this  trade,  apprentices 
are  required!  See  article, 
page  4. 

Cook 

Five  new  pre-employment 
programs  (at  Sunshine  Village, 
Nakoda  Lodge,  Kananaskis  'Ul- 
lage, Camrose  Exhibition 
Grounds  and  Peace  River  /^r- 
port)  have  been  acoedited  and 
approved  by  the  Cook  Provin- 
dal Apprenticeship  Committee 
since  Dec.  1,  1997.  These  pro- 
grams cover  formal  instruction 
for  the  first  period  and  also 
allow  granting  of  two  months 
of  on-the-job  training  credit 
towards  a cook  apprenticeship 
program. 

Crane  and  Hoisting 
Equipment  Operator 

The  Provincial  Apprentice- 
ship Committee  (PAC)  for  the 
Crane  and  Hoisting  Equipment 
Operator-Boom  Truck  trade  is 
working  on  a redprocal  agree- 
ment with  the  province  of 
Saskatdiewan.  The  intent  is  to 
enable  crane  and  hoisting 
equipment  operators  from  both 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  to 
work  on  either  side  of  the  bor- 
der through  mutual  repgnition 
of  each  prownce's  certificates. 

Alberta  is  compiling  infor- 
mation from  all  provinces  on 
the  viability  of  Boom  Truck 
Operator  as  an  Interprovindal 
Standards  (Red  Seal)  Trade.  A 
report  and  recommendation 
from  Alberta  will  be  forwarded 


to  the  Canadian  Council  of 

Directore  of  Apprenticeship  for 
consideration. 

Electrical  Rewind 
Mechanic 

The  individual  learning  mod- 
ule project  has  expanded  to 
include  the  electrical  trades. 
See  article,  page  2. 

Formal  training  in  the  elec- 
trical rewind  mechanic  trade 
had  very  low  attendance  of 


98  school  year.  To  ensure  that 
formal  training  continues  to  be 
available  in  this  trade,  appren- 
tices are  requiredi  See  artide, 
page  4. 

Electrician 

Formal  training  for  Alberta’s 
electrician  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram, delivered  by  tiie  North 
ern  Alberta  Institute  of  Tech 
nology  (NAIT),  can  now  be  tak 
en  through  distance  delivery. 
See  artide,  page  2. 

The  individual  learning  mod- 
ule project  has  expanded  to 
include  the  electrical  trades. 
See  artide,  page  2, 
Electronic  Technician 

Electronic  technidans  have  a 
new  course  outline.  Major 
changes  are  the  addition  of 
units  on  personal  computer  ser- 
vidng  and  effective  communi- 
cation with  clients.  The  new 
materials  will  require  adding 
two  weeks  to  3rd  period  and 
changing  training  from  six 
weeks  to  eight.  The  new 
i curriculum  will  take  effect  in 
the  fell  of  1998.  These  changes 
to  the  course  outline  will  also 
require  new  exammations 
for  all  periods.  They  will  be 
ready  by  the  time  apprentices 
complete  formal  training 


in  1998. 

Formal  training  in  the  elec- 
tronic ischnidan  trade  had  very 
low  attendance  of  apprentices 
during  the  1997-98  school 
year.  To  ensure  that  formal 
training  continues  to  be  avail- 
able in  this  trade,  apprentices 
are  required!  See  article, 


page  4. 

Floor  Covering  Installer 

Formal  training  in  the  floor 
covering  installer  trade  had 
very  low  attendance  of  appren- 
tices during  the  1997-38 
school  year.  To  ensure  that  for- 
mal training  continues  to  be 
available  in  this  trade,  appren- 
tices are  required!  See  artide, 
page  4. 


Apprenticeship  Committee 

would  like  to  thank  those  who 
volunteered  to  be  part  of  a 
workshop  to  review  and  rec- 
ommend changes  to  the  gasfit- 
ter  course  outline.  The  volun- 
teers will  be  part  of  a panel 
consisting  of  Provindal  Appren- 
ticeship Committee  (PAC) 
members  and  other  trade  pro- 
fessionals to  review  the  current 
course  outline  and  make 

Mime  lequiieO. 

After  the  course  outline  has 
been  validated  by  indu^,  the 
development  of  individual 
learning  modules  will  be  con- 
sidered for  the  formal  training 
portion  of  this  trade.  See 
artide,  page  2. 

Gas  Utility  Operator 
(Designated  Occupa- 
tion) 

Gordon  Sweitzer,  an 
employee  representative  with 
the  St.  Anne  Natural  Gas 
Cooperative  Ltd.  and  Ray 
Pratch  an  employer  repre- 
sentative from  Elk  Point  Gas 
Ltd,  have  been  re-appointed  as 
Occupational  Training  Com- 
mittee members. 

The  next  meeting  of  this 
committee  is  being  planned  to 
monitor  training  and  review  the 
training  outline  and  exam- 
ination. The  current  formal 
training  course  provided  by 
NAIT  is  full  with  24  trainees. 
Trainees  are  advised  to  plan 
and  prepare  for  the  Gaining  at 
NAIT  well  in  advance.  They  are 
eligible  for  finandal  assistance 
through  the  Student  Finance 
Board.  For  further  information 
contact  the  apprenticeship 
and  industry  training  office 
nearest  ^u. 

Glazier 

Formal  training  in  the  glazier 
trade  had  very  lew  attendance 
of  apprentices  during  the 
1 997-98  sdioc!  ‘^r.  To  ensure 
that  formal  training  continues 
to  be  available  in  this  trade, 
apprentices  are  required!  See 
artide,  page  4. 

Hairstyle 

The  Frovincia!  Apprentice- 
ship Committee  (PAC)  currl- 
culum  subcommittee  has  com- 
pleted its  major  review  of  the 
hairstylist  course  outiine.  The 
allocated  hours  for  all  areas  of 
the  course  outline  have  been 
reviewed  in  rsponse  to  indus- 
try needs.  For  example,  30 
hou5  of  training  in  processing 
of  muitkuitufai  hair  types  have 
been  added. 


This  addition  will  result  in 

formal  training  in  Asian  hair 
processing.  The  subcommittee 
also  reduced  the  training  com- 
ponent for  false  hairgoods  as 
this  recognized  spedal  area  is 
seldom  carried  out  in  salons. 

Implementation  of  enhance- 
ments is  scheduled  for  July 
1998. 

A recent  consultation  held 
with  the  hairstylist  industry  has 
confirmed  the  current  acaedi- 
tation  for  private  vocational 
school  graduates.  These  gradu- 
ates can  complete  their 
apprenticeship  with  the 
required  minimum  1,400  hours 
of  on-the-job  training.  The 
same  consultation  suggested 
that  the  on-the-job  training 
requirements  for  graduates  of 
the  high  school  Career  and 
Technology  Studies  (CTS)  55 
aedit  program  be  inaeased.  In 
response  to  this  input  from 
industry,  the  PAC  inaeased  the 
on-the-job  training  require- 
ments for  CTS  graduates  from 
1,400  to  2,100  hours. 

Heavy  Equipment  Tech- 
nidan 

Ihe  redesign  of  training  and 
certification  for  the  heavy 
equipment  technician  (HET) 
trade  is  progressing  well  under 
frie  leadership  of  the  Provindal 
Apprenticeship  Committee 
(PAC).  The  next  step  will  be  the 
development  of  raurse  outlines 
for  each  craft  area. 

It  is  proposed  tiiat  training 
and  ceri^cation  be  available  in 
three  branches  of  the  trade: 
heavy  equipment  mechanic-off 
road  (three-year  program); 
truck  and  Ihjs  medianic  (three- 
year  program);  and  trudc-trailer 
mechanic  (one-year  program). 
The  ©dsting  four-^r  program 
vkII  be  maintained.  When  the 
changes  are  implemented,  an 
apprentice  who  completes  the 
existing  HET  program  wifi 
receive  ai  four  of  the  following 
certificates:  heavy  equipment 
technician,  heavy  equipment 
mechanic-off  road,  truck  and 
bus  mechanic,  and  truck- 
trailer  mechanic.  In  addition, 
journeymen  iMio  presently  hold 
certification  witl  continue  to 
hold  certification  for  all 
aaft  areas. 

Instrument  Mechanic 

The  individual  learning 
module  project  has  expanded 
to  indude  the  electrical  trades. 
See  artide,  page  2. 


• The  Blue  Book  replaces  the  existing  record  book.  It  provides  a more  comprehensive  work  place  assessment  tool  for  the  employer  arid  the  apprentice. 
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Insulator 

The  curricitium  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Insulator  Provincial 
Apprenticeship  Committee 
(PAC)  has  completed  Us  review 
of  the  insuiator  course  outline. 

The  first  draft  of  the  Insula- 
tor Blue  Book  (record  book)  is 
being  processed,  The  new  blue 
book  is  expected  to  be  imple- 
mented around  November, 
1998.  Formal  training  for  the 
insulator  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram is  being  relocated  to 
Patricia  Campus  at  NA1T  for  the 
1998-99  school  year. 
Ironworker 

The  ironworker  apprentice- 
ship program  is  being  relocated 
to  Souch  Campus  at  NAIT  for 
die  1998-99  sdioolyear. 
Landscape  Gardener 

The  course  outline  and  all 
four  period  exams  for  this  trade 
have  been  reviewed,  revamped 
and  approved  by  the  Board. 
Significant  changes  include 
increased  coverage  of  pest 
information  important  to  indus- 
try and  incorporation  of  envi- 
ronmental issues  across  the 
curriculum. 

Lather  Interior  Systems 
Mechanic 

Formal  training  in  the  lather 
interior  systems  mechanic  trade 
had  very  low  attendance  of 
apprentices  during  the  1997- 
98  sdioo!  year.  To  ensure  that 
formal  training  continues  to  be 
available  in  tiiis  trade,  appren- 
tices are  required!  See  'Go  to 
School',  this  page. 
Locksmith 

On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Provincial  Apprenticeship 
Committee,  more  flexible  deliv- 
ery of  the  formal  training  for 
the  locksmith  trade  at  Red  Deer 
College  has  been  approved. 
Options  for  formal  training  now 
indude  open  exit  (a  self-paced 
approach  to  learning  where 
apprentices  may  complete  tiie 
formal  training  program  at  their 
own  pace)  multiple  intakes 
(e.g.  1st  & 2nd  periods  are 


combined  into  the  same  class) 
and  distance  delivery  (via  Inter- 
net). This  has  been  approved 
for  a three  year  pilot  ending 
Ju!y31.2001. 

Forma!  training  In  the  lock- 
smith trade  had  very  low  atten- 
dance of  apprentices  during  the 
1997-98  school  year.  To  ensure 
that  options  far  formal  training 
continue  to  be  available 
apprentices,  are  required!  See 
'Go  to  Schoor,this  page. 
Motorcycle  Mechanic 

A new  Blue  Book  (record 
book)  was  implemented  in  the 
motorcycle  mechanic  trade  in 
March  1998.  This  will  help 
both  employers  and  appren- 
tices monitor  and  record  more 
effectively  the  apprentice’s 
progress  through  the  work 
experience  pan  of  the  motorcy- 
cle mechanic  apprenticeship 
program. 

Formal  training  in  the 
motorcycle  mechanic  trade  had 
very  low  attendance  of  appren- 
tices during  the  1997-98 
school  year.  To  ensure  that  for- 
mal training  continues  to  be 
available  in  this  trade,  appren- 
tices are  fequiredl  See  'Go  to 
School*,  this  page. 

Outdoor  Power 
Equipment  Technician 
(Provisional  Commit- 
tee) - Proposed 
Occupation 

A provisional  committee  met 
in  Mardi  1998  to  draft  a num- 
ber of  recommendations  to  the 
Board  regarding  tiaining,  stan- 
dards and  certification  for  this 
proposed  occupation.  The  com- 
mittee is  considering  a recom- 
mendation that  the  proposed 
occupation  become  a voluntary 
trade. 

Consultation  has  begun 
with  provincial  apprenticeship 
committees  where  there  is 
overlap  with  an  existing  trade 
in  equipment  worked  on  and 
training  content 
. Outdoor  power  equipment 
technicians  test,  repair  and  ser- 


vice gasoline  and  diesel  engine 
powered  equipment.  There  are 
four  groupings  of  equipment  to 
work  on: 

1.  Power  equipment,  such 
as  pumps,  small  electrical  gen- 
erators, lawn  and  garden  trac- 
tors, power  rakers,  sprayers 
and  tillers.  2.  Marine  equip- 
ment, including  outboard 
motors,  stern  drive,  jet  drive 
and  personal  water  craft 
engines,  3.  Recreational  equip- 
ment, which  includes  snow- 
mobiles and  all  terrain  vehicles. 
4.  Turf  equipment,  which 
includes  the  larger  turf  and 
grass  equipment  typically  used 
for  golf  courses  and  commer- 
cial landscaping. 

Painter  and  Decorator 

Revision  of  the  course  out- 
line began  in  March  1998  to 
keep  up-to-date  with  the  latest 
technology  and  equipment 
advances  in  industry  (for  exam- 
ple, volatile  organic  compound 
compliant  application  equip- 
ment such  as  air-assisted 
airless  high-volume  low-pres- 
sure equipment  as  well  as  the 
use  of  heat  to  replace  thinning 
solvents  during  the  application 
process).  Most  important  is 
the  need  to  address  industry 
concerns  about  the  program's 
industrial  content  (for 
example,  new  high-perfor- 
mance protective  coatings, 
changes  in  preparation  stan- 
dards, increased  hold  point 
inspections). 

The  Provincial  Apprentice- 
ship Committee  is  developing  a 
practical  exam  for  the  Qualifi- 
cation CerTificate  Program. 

Formal  training  in  the 
painter  and  decorator  trade 
had  very  low  attendance  of 
apprentices  during  the  1997- 
98  school  year.  To  ensure  that 
formal  training  continues  to  be 
available  in  this  trade,  appren- 
tices are  required!  See  ‘Go  to 
School*,  this  page. 


ship  Committee  has  acaediled 
the  three  levels  of  the  ware- 
housing occupation  towards 
the  parisman  apprenticeship 
program, 

SAIT  has  proposed  a new 
delivery  format  for  a selected 
group  of  partsman  apprentices. 
The  proposal  would  see  formal 
training  delivered  to  these 
apprentices  one  day  a week 
from  1 p.m.  to  7 p.m,.  The 
traditional  block  release  for- 
mat, which  requires  the 
apprentice  to  leave  work  and 
go  to  school  for  a block  of 
time,  will  also  be  available.  For 
more  information  contact 
Richard  Barr,  SAIT  instructor,  at 
(403)  284-8226. 

Plasterer  (Designated 
Occupation) 

A meeting  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Training  Committee 
(OTC)  in  March  focused  on 
inaeasing  industry  support  for 
training  and  certification. 
Employers  and  employees 
are  encouraged  to  become 
actively  involved  In  supporting 
and  promoting  the  plasterer 
occupation  within  their  indus- 
try. If  you  have  any  ideas  or 
want  to  be  involved,  please 
contact  Darrell  Mottershead, 
seaetary  to  the  Plasterer  OTC, 
at  427-5768. 

Plumber 

This  spring  a panel  consist- 
ing of  Plumber  Provincial 
Apprenticeship  Committee 
members  and  other  trade 
professionals  will  completely 
review  the  current  course 
outline  for  the  plumber  appren- 
ticeship program.  The  pane! 
vwll  recommend  changes  where 
it  believes  they  are  required. 
After  the  course  outline  has 
been  validated  by  industry, 
the  development  of  individual 
learning  modules  will  be 
considered. 

Power  Lineman 

The  individual  learning  mod- 
ule project  has  expanded 
to  include  the  electrical  trades. 


See  article,  page  2. 

Power  System  Electridan 

The  individual  learning  mod- 
ule project  has  expanded  to 
include  the  electrical  trades. 
See  article,  page  2, 

Formal  training  In  the  power 
system  electrician  trade  had 
very  lew  attendance  of  appren- 
tices during  the  1997-98 
school  year.  To  ensure  that  for- 
mal training  continues  to  be 
available  in  this  trade,  appren- 
tices are  required!  See  article, 
page  4. 

Printing  and  Graphic 
Arts  Craftsman 

An  industry  survey  designed 
to  establish  the  future  training 
needs  of  the  printing  and 
graphic  arts  industry  has 
recently  been  completed. 
The  survey  was  implemented 
in  response  to  a declining 
number  of  apprentices 
attending  formal  training. 
When  the  data  have  been 
tabulated,  the  Printing  and 
Graphic  Arts  Craftsman 
Provincial  Apprenticeship  Com- 
mittee will  meet  to  review  the 
input  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Board 
on  future  directions  for  the 
trade.  Survey  results  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Board 
will  be  published  in  a future 
issue  of  Update. 

In  the  interim,  formal  train- 
ing has  been  suspended  due  to 
low  enrollment 

Recreation  Vehicle  Ser- 
vice Technician 

The  apprenticeship  program 
for  the  recreation  vehicle  ser- 
vice tedinidan  trade  has  been 
expanded  from  two  to  three 
years,  The  addition  of  a third 
year  will  allow  new  slide-out 
systems  and  lift  systems  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  curricu- 
lum. A new  course  outline  and 
1st . 2nd  and  3rd  period  exams 
are  now  in  place. 

Roofer 

__  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Larry  Yaremchuk,  presiding 


officer  for  the  Roofer  Provincial 
Apprenticeship  Committee, 
enough  new  apprentice  appli- 
cations were  generated  by 
industry  to  require  an  addition- 
al class  of  Ist  period  roofers 
this  year. 

Sprinkler  Systems 
Installer 

A complete  review  of  the 
current  course  outline  for  the 
^finkler  systems  installer  trade 
is  underway.  The  Provincial 
Apprenticeship  Committee  and 
other  trade  professionals  are 
working  together  to  review  and 
recommend  changes  to  the 
course  outline  where  required. 
After  the  course  outline  has 
been  validated  by  industry,  the 
development  of  individual 
learning  modules  for  this  trade 
will  be  considered.  See  article, 
page  2. 


Steamfitter-Pipefitter 

A new  bank  of  questions  to 
be  used  for  future  examina- 
tions is  being  developed  for  this 
trade.  In  the  spring,  a panel 
consisting  of  Sieamfitter-Pip- 
efitter  Provincial  Apprenticeship 
Committee  memb^s  and  other 
trade  professionals  will  com- 
pletely review  the  current 
course  outline  and  recommend 
changes  where  required.  After 
the  course  outline  has  been 
validated  by  industry,  the 
development  of  individual 
learning  modules  for  the  trade 
will  be  considered.  See  article, 
page  2. 

Structural  Steel  and 
Plate  Fitter 

The  Structural  Steel  and 
Plate  F'rtier  apprentice^ip  pro- 
gram is  being  relocated  from 
Westerra  Campus  to  die  Souch 
Campus  at  NAIT  for  the 
1998/99  school  year. 

A workshop  to  develop  a 
bank  of  questions  to  be  used  in 
future  revisions  of  the  Inter- 
proirindal  Standards  (Red  Seal) 
examination  was  recently  held 
1 Montreal.  Alberta  assisted . 
with  the  workshop. 


Transport  Refrigera- 
tion Mechanic 

To  keep  equipment  relevant 
to  current  transport  refrigera- 
tion practices,  aids  for  formal 
training  ai  SAIT  are  being 
upgraded.  These  include  two 
new  reefers  (a  Carrier  and  a 
Thermo  King),  new  diesel 
engines,  compressors  and 
heaters. 

Warehousing  (Desig- 
nated Occupation) 

Some  training  modules  are 
now  available  in  alternative 
delivery  formats,  including  dis- 
tance delivery.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  Fairview  College  at 
(403)  835-6617.  Workers  who 
have  a minimum  of  five  years 
work  experience  in  warehous- 
ing may  qualify  for  certifleation 
under  ^ transitional  (grandfa- 
thering ) provision.  Th's  prwi- 
sion  ends  Dec  31,  1998.  Call 
(403)  835-6695  for  details  and 
application  forms. 

Water  Well  Driller 

Alberta  Advanced  Education 
& Career  Development  staff 
joined  Red  Deer  College  faculty 
members  working  a booth  at 
the  4Isi  annual  Water  Well 
Drilling  /kssodation  Trade  Show 
and  Convention  in  Edmonton, 
April  2-4,1998. 

Delegates  were  invited  to 
provide  feedback  on  the 
apprenticeship  training  pro- 
gram and  encouraged  to  apply 
for  membership  on  the  provin- 
cial apprenticeship  commrttee. 
The  feedback  proved  will  be 
used  in  developing  new  trairv 
ing  materials. 

Welder 

The  welder  trade  continues 
to  grow.  As  of  April  30, 
1998.thefe  were  4,216 
apprentice  welders  registered 
in  Alberta.  This  is  currently 
the  largest  trade  in  the 
province. 


New  video  targets 
construction  career 
opportunities  for  youth 

Want  to  know  more  about  the  opportunities  and 
rewards  of  a career  in  construction?  A new  half-hour 
television  program,  Building  Careers:  Construction 
Opportunities,  will  be  broadcast  this  fail  on  ACCESS, 
The  Education  Station.  Thursday,  September  10,  1998 
at  7:30  a.m.;  Tuesday,  September  22,  1998  at  9:30 
p.m.;  Sunday,  October  4, 1998  at  1:00  p.m. 

An  eight-minute  version  of  the  program,  which 
brings  the  benefits  of  the  construction  industry  to  life 
through  interviews  with  young  people  in  the  trades, 
employers  and  parents,  will  be  distributed  to  high 
schools  throughout  Albejta. 

For  more  information  about  the  Building  Careers: 
Construction  Opportunities  video  or  ACCESS  pro- 
gram, please  contact  Merit  Contraaors  Association  at 
(403)  455-6044  in  Edmonton. 


New  pi^ram 
recognizes  business 
skills  of  Journeymen 

In  today’s  economy  there  is  strong  employer  demand 
for  skilled  journeymen  who  arc  effective  supervisors  or 
managers.  There  are  also  many  opportunities  for 
competent  journeymen  to  own  or  manage  businesses. 

Recently  the  Alberta  Apprenticeship  and  Industry 
Training  Board  introduced  the  Achievement  in  Business 
Competencies  (ABC)  program,  which  recognizes  quali- 
fied journeymen  who  demonstrate  supervision  and 
management  skills  gained  through  formal  training, 
work  experience,  or  a combination  of  both.  Those  who 
qualify  receive  an  ABC  Seal  that  is  attached  to  their 
Alberta  trade  certificate. 

If  you  are  interested  in  building  on  your  trades  foun- 
dation, call  the  nearest  apprenticeship  and  industry 
training  office  and  ask  about  the  Achievement  in  Busi- 
ness Competencies  program. 


Go  to  School! 

Apprentices  and  employers!  Did  you  know  that  your 
continuing  support  of  formal  training  is  needed?  Some 
trades  experienced  very  low  attendance  of  apprentices  at 
formal  training  during  the  1997/1998  school  year. 

To  ensure  that  formal  training  continues  to  be  avail- 
able, apprentices  are  required  to  go  to  school!  Appren- 
tices - review  the  class  schedules  for  1998/  1999,  con- 
sult your  employer  and  register  with  a college  or  insti- 
tute as  soon  as  possible.  Employers  - continue  to  invest 
in  Alberta’s  skilled  workforce!  Send  your  apprentices 
to  formal  training! 


Class  Scheduling  for  Formal  Training 


What  is  apprenticeship  training?  In  Alberta  its  80% 
on-the-job-training  under  the  supervision  of  a certified 
journeyman  or  qualified  tradesperson  and  20%  formal 
training  at  a technical  institute  or  community  college. 
Apprenticeship  and  industry  training  staff  at  Alberta 
Career  Development  Centres  around  the  province  pro- 
vide information  to  prospective  apprentices,  and  work 
with  employers  and  apprentices  to  put  contracts  of 
apprenticeship  in  place.  In  past  years,  staff  also  sched- 
uled apprentices  for  their  formal  training. 

Changes 

Beginning  in  July  1997,  the  scheduling  of  apprentice’s 
formal  (in  school)  training  changed.  Althou^  appren- 
ticeship staff  are  still  the  first  point  of  contact  for  regis- 
tration of  apprentices,  enrollment  in  formal  training  has 
been  changed  from  a centralized  process  to  one  where 
apprentices  and  employers  directly  contact  colleges  or 
institutes. 

Class  schedules,  enrollment  forms  and  information 


sheets  for  each  institution  are  mailed  out  each  spring  to 
all  apprentices  and  employers  by  the  apprenticeship  and 
industry  training  office.  Once  they  receive  this  package, 
apprentices  and  employers  are  to  consult  each  other, 
contact  the  institutions  and  enrol  in  classes.  Tuition  fees 
are  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  college  or  institute. 

Responsibilities 

• Employers  and  apprentices  must  consult  each  other 
before  apprentices  enrol  in  formal  training. 

• Employers  are  expected  to  advise  apprentices  that 
this  consultation  is  required  before  the  apprentice 
enrols. 

• Apprentices  and  employers  will  receive  “confirma- 
tion of  “registration”  notices  from  institutions. 

• Apprentices  must  consult  their  employers  before 
apprentices  enrol  in  back-to-back  classes. 

• Because  of  limited  class  space  in  several  programs, 
enrollment  is  based  on  a “first  come,  first  served” 
basis.  The  earlier  apprentices  consult  their  employ- 


ers and  enrol  in  classes,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
have  their  choice  of  training  dates. 

• Classes  that  do  not  have  sufficient  enrollment  may 
be  cancelled. 

This  process  will  continue  for  the  1998/1999 
school  year. 

Improvements 

The  department  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career 
Development  and  institutions  that  provide  formal  train- 
ing are  working  continually  to  improve  the  class  enroll- 
ment and  scheduling  process.  The  method  of  moving 
enrollment  information  from  colleges  and  institutes  to 
the  department  Is  also  being  improved.  These  processes 
should  become  even  more  effective  as  participants 
become  fomiliar  with  them. 

If  you  are  an  apprentice  or  employer  who  has  con- 
cerns about  the  class  enrollment  and  scheduling  process, 
please  contact  the  college  or  institute  involved  or  the 
apprenticeship  and  industry  training  office  nearest  you. 


